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Memorabilia. 





THE amalgamation of the National Review 
and the English Review, besides some poli- 
tical significance, uniting and perpetuating a 
double line of expression of the Imperialist 
and Conservative point of view, has a literary 
importance also. The English Review stood 
for independence and forward movement in 
the realm of letters; it made genuine and at 
times weighty contribution to criticism, and 
it kept its readers aware of what was being 
done in the literature of foreign coun- 
tries. It began by publishing some of 
the best literary work of the time 
and always maintained a high and careful 
standard of English. But even a price which 
compared favourably with that of its com- 
petitors could not win it a satisfactory cir- 
culation, All that remains is to wish it long 
continuance as joint production with the 
National Review under the editorship of Mr. 
V. Milner. The first amalgamated number is 
to appear in August, 

The shrinkage to-day in the better 
sort of journalism is somewhat serious. The 
mortality among the monthlies of  re- 
cent years looks as if the public no longer 
cared much to read articles written with more 
leisurely precision than one can expect from 
daily or weekly journalism. Yet in the pre- 
sent distracted state of Empire there is grave 
need for politicians to be understood and 
policies to be explained. 


Miss E. Lister will assuredly have our 

readers’ sympathy in what she writes to 
us about threatened sanctuaries in West- 
morland : 

“When, as the old song has it, ‘ down 
this vale a whisper ran’ that the Air Minis- 
try was negotiating for some 60 acres of land 
near the gypsum mines at Acorn Bank in 












Westmorland—mines that now employ about 
30 men—but little anxiety was felt, it having 
become almost a habit of mind with many 
people to agree that whatever the Air 
Ministry want, that the Air Ministry must 
have. But, for a few of us, the rumour struck 
a somewhat sinister note, Acorn Bank being 
a close neighbour to Temple Sowerby—a vil- 
lage on the bank of the river Eden that is 
reckoned by many to be the loveliest in North 
Westmorland. It is here that Mrs. McGrigor 
Phillips is planning out a wild flower sanc- 
tuary on similar lines to the ‘ preserve’ near 
Cape Town made by the authorities in South 
Africa. To keep the wild flowers company, 
there is a wild bird sanctuary that would 
surely have delighted that lover of birds, Lord 
Grey, had he still been with us. Though it 
is little more than two years since Captain 
and Mrs, McGrigor Phillips (Dorothy Una 
Ratcliffe, whose sketches of the Yorkshire 
Dales and the people who live in them, are 
widely known) bought Temple Sowerby 
Manor, with its age-old mill, wide acreage 
and unspoiled woodlands, they have already 
spent much time, thought and money to make 
the Manor a House Beautiful, and a worthy 
guardian of their fine collection of pictures, 
statuary and art treasures. Should the Air 
Ministry succeed in establishing their am- 
munition ‘‘ dump” at Acorn Bank (to be 
followed, as is feared, by a factory for the 
making of munitions) something will surely 
be lost to us, that neither love, taste nor 
money can ever bring back again.” 

Our official defenders are apt to be callous 
about local protests when they are choosing a 
new camp or inaugurating a new factory. But 
Ministers who plead that the safety of the 
country is a consideration overriding all 
others have learnt that public opinion is a 
formidable factor in political life when it 
once takes definite form and begins to exert 
pressure. Steady objections can change plans, 
and to-day, when the merits of the English 
countryside are being championed and 
applauded, the claims of natural beauty 
should be heard. It is quite possible to place 
an aeroplane establishment where it will do 
little harm to the scenery. A recent one in 
Hampshire, for instance, is near Odiham but 
does not affect the main street of that ancient 
market town with its pleasant curve of comely 
houses, 

To-day with private telephone lines and 
the ready use of flying machines it does not 
seem to us to matter much where the Air 
Ministry settles down, since roads are gener- 
ally now equal to the heavy traffic they may 
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have to bear. So far as we can see, it would 
be sensible to buy a large district, preferably 
in a central part of England, and make an 
‘‘ Air Town” of it on a large scale with 
room for expansion. But the art of looking 
forward is not one conspicuously practised by 
official departments, or indeed by the English 
in general, who like to pare down schemes 
and ask for immediate, tangible results, ‘‘The 
English intellect,’? as Count Fosco remarked 
once, ‘‘ is cautious in the wrong place.’ ’ 


THE April number of the Huntington Lib- 

rary Bulletin, after Mr, George B. 
Parks’s ‘ Development of The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona’; a paper by Mr, Lambert Ennis 
on the ‘ Wit’s Bedlam’ of John Davies of 
Hereford, and a_ study by Mr, Hoyt H. 
Hudson of ‘ Edward May’s Borrowings from 
Timothe Kendall and Others’ offers us the 
text of a treatise by Richard Vaughan, 
second Earl of Carbery, composed for the 
benefit of his son Francis. Somewhat more 
than half of the first part of this was 
printed in 1824 in an anthology entitled 
‘ Practical Wisdom,’ reprinted in 1901 and 
1907. Mr. Virgil B. Hetzel, who here edits 
it, tells us, at the end of a full and judicious 
introduction, that the MS, (Ellesmere MS. 
34/B/2 in the Huntington Library) consists 
of thirty-four leaves bound in contemporary 
calf, written in the same hand throughout, 
which, since corrections are in this also, may 
be taken to be the author’s. The last instal- 
ment of the treatise is dated Sept. 30, 1651, 
nearly a year after Carbery married his 
second wife, Frances Altham, the friend of 
Jeremy Taylor, for whom ‘ Holy Dying’ was 
composed, and some months before he married 
his third wife, Lady Alice Egerton, daughter 
of the first Earl of Bridgewater, through 
whom possibly—after Carbery’s death—the 
MS. came to the Bridgewater Library, whence 
it passed with the purchase of the Ellesmere 
collection into the Huntington Library. The 
advice conveyed in the treatise is character- 
istic of seventeenth-century ideals concerning 
religion, learning and the obligations of a 
gentleman. It is somewhat more intimate 
and more racy, and of more obvious origin- 
ality than are most of such works. The sec- 
tion on Language has some shrewd counsels; 
the paragraph on letter-writing suggests 
Bacon as the model for style; under ‘ Your 
Selfe’ one point of the management coun- 
selled is gravity of manners—‘‘(I meane a 
naturall, pleasing vnaffected Grauity)’’— 
which ‘‘may disguise your slown[e]sse of 
Vnderstanding.”’ 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





ON ROSSETTI’S ‘ JENNY.’ 


HE textual history of Rossetti’s ‘ Jenny’ 
is given by his brother in a_ note on 
p. 649 of the ‘ Works,’ 1911, thus: 


This much-discussed poem was begun at an 
extremely youthful age—may even have been 
before the end of 1847, or in Rossetti’s twentieth 
year. The portion then written was short, and 
was merely in the nature of general reflection— 
not (as now) of semi-dramatic monologue. The 
composition was finished twards 1858, but again 
revised late in 1869. 


This explanation is not, however, quite so 


clear as it might be: what precisely is 
meant by ‘“‘finished’’ and by ‘‘ again re- 
vised’’? The poet himself said (Benson, 


‘ Rossetti,’ p. 120): 

Jenny (in a first form) was written almost 
as early as The Blessed Damozel, which I 
wrote ... when I was eighteen [i.e. in 1846]. . . 
Of the first Jenny, perhaps fifty lines survive 
here and there, but I felt it was quite beyond 
me then (a world I was then happy enough to 
be a stranger to), and later I re-wrote it com- 
pletely. 

Again, in ‘The Stealthy School of Cri- 
ticism,’ 1871 (‘ Works,’ p. 619), Rossetti de- 
clares that he ‘‘ wrote ’’ the poem ‘‘ some 
thirteen years ago” (i.e, about 1858), 
‘“ Wrote ’? here corresponds, I take it, to 
‘* ye-wrote it completely ’’ and also to W. M. 
Rossetti’s ‘‘ finished’: it means ‘‘ wrote 
as it is now printed,”’ i.e., in the form of 
semi-dramatic monologue, a verbal revision 
for press following in 1869 (‘‘again revised’’), 
The stages are: (1) 1847, a reflective poem; 
(2) towards 1858, a re-cast into semi-dramatic 
monologue; (3) a revision; to which must be 
added (4) a further verbal revision for the 
reprint in the ‘ Poems’ of 1881. 

By 1858, then, Rossetti felt himself fully 
capable of dealing with the theme, since it 
Was now within the scope of his experience. 
Doubtless, in his choice of a form for the new 
version, he was influenced by Browning’s 
‘Men and Women,’ published in 1855. But 
personal soliloquy grows naturally out of 
impersonal reflection, and also there was some 
artistic compulsion to the dramatic mono- 
logue, as we learn from the apology, in ‘ The 
Stealthy School of Criticism’ (‘ Works,’ 


p- 619), for the intimacy which that form 
anticipated 


naturally brings. Rossetti 
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| 
charges of ‘“ recklessness and aggressiveness,” 
of having deliberately overstepped the con- 
ventional limits, and perceived that even 
some friendly critics might hold that the 
thought in his poem 


had better have dispensed with the situation 
which serves it for framework. Nor did I omit 
to consider how far a treatment from without 
might here be possible. But the motive powers 
of art reverse the requirement of science, and 
demand first of all an inner standing-point. 
The heart of such a mystery as this must be 
plucked from the very world in which its beats 
or bleeds; and the beauty and pity, the self- 
questionings and all-questionings which it 
brings with it, can come with full force only 
from the mouth of one alive to its whole appeal, 
such as the speaker put forward in the poem— 
that is, of a young and thoughtful man of the 
world. 





From this it would appear, also, that the 
situation which serves as framework was 
specially devised by Rossetti to suit his pur- 
pose, and, as he has admitted, out of per- 
sonal experience, although he is not himself 
the soliloquiser in the poem. Acquaintance 
with such women as Jenny need not, however, 
have provided the entire suggestion for that 
framework ; it is quite possible that an idea 
came from something Rossetti had read. 
That an actual ‘‘source’’ exists no one 
would maintain; yet in the ‘ Memoirs of 
Harriette Wilson’ there is an incident—one 
of the passages quoted by Angela Thirkell in 
her recent entertaining biography of that 
celebrated courtesan—which is too much like 
the situation represented in ‘ Jenny’ to be 
overlooked. These ‘ Memoirs’ were first pub- 
lished in 1825, and enjoyed considerable 
notoriety lasting over a number of years. 
The incident will be found at pp. 81-2 of 
Mrs, Thirkell’s work. Lord Ponsonby, 
introduced into Harriette’s room, finds her 
asleep, forbears to wake her, but leaves with 
her a “ magnificent gold chain of exquisite 
workmanship,’’ a ‘very beautiful pear! 





ring,’’ and a slip of paper bearing the words: 
‘“Dors, cher enfant, je t’aime trop tendre- 
ment pour t’éveiller.”’ 

It will be remembered that Jenny’s visitor, 
too, refrained from disturbing her sleep and 
left a present—gold in her gold hair. This 
constitutes the chief resemblance to Rossetti’s 
“som If he has used Harriette’s story he 

as worked it up in accordance with the 
original scheme, transferring the unfolding to 
the man and supplying an interpretation of 
his motives, while substituting for her a 
beauty of the type he admired, named for 
him by Mistress Quickly, in ‘ The Merry 









Wives of Windsor,’ as the representative of 
her kind. Only once does the actual text 
of Harriette’s anecdote seem to have been 
followed by Rossetti. The couplet, 


For sometimes, were the truth confess’d, 
You’re thankful for a little rest, 


is perhaps the counterpart of her: ‘‘ It was 
very sentimental and affectionate, for Pon- 
sonby knew how much [| required rest. I 
was very grateful.’”’ Probably Jenny, too, 
would wake and think her lover’s action all 
very sentimental and affectionate: Rossetti 
was not prepared to allow her any greater 
depth of character. I suggest that, as the 
couplet quoted is a relic of the 1847 version 
(for which see the Mosher edition of the 
‘ Poems,’ 1902, vol. i., pp. 328-330), Rossetti 
may even have had Harriette Wilson in mind 
at the beginning. It must be admitted that 
this link is a very slight one, but her book 
would certainly have given him an insight 
into the conditions under which her profes- 
sion was practised, and could easily have 
inspired his reflections. His own statement, 
which I have cited, together with the testi- 
mony of his brother, in the ‘Memoir’ of 
1895 (vol. i., p. 171), that ‘‘ though there was 
nothing of the Puritan in his feelings, nor in 
his demeanour or conversation, [he] had no 
juvenile amours, liaisons, or flirtations,”’ 
would acquit Rossetti of basing the poem 
originally on sordid experience, and render 
a literary starting-point probable. 
R. G. Howarrn. 
University of Sydney. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
“N.E.D.” (Mill). 


(See clxxii. 452, and the references there 

given), 

Pinnacle (vb.). S.  Dobell on Milan 
Cathedral has an intransitive use not given, 
“Life and Letters,’ ii, 272, ‘‘ a frost of stone, 
as if one cloud, Alpine, a-sudden spiked 
and pinnacled Into innumerous number.”’ 

Pipkin: ? hat—not given. Chapman, etc., 
‘Eastward Ho!’ I. ii. 24, “‘ taffeta pipkins, 
durance petticoats.’’ 

Place, upon the. See MI. Cp. ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ 132, ‘‘ thou deservest to live no 
longer, but to be slain immediately upon the 
place.’”” Temple, ‘Early Essays’ (ed. 


Moore Smith) 86, ‘‘ the effects had been bloody 
upon the place, had not some. . 


. stept in,” 





sur le champ. 
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Plaid: Highlander, is quoted only from 
‘Waverley.’ LEarlier — S. (Soame 
Jenyns?) in ‘ Pearch,’ i, 317, ‘‘ For better 
days we lately had a chance, Had not the 
honest Plaids been trick’d by France,”’ 

Plainful. T. Howell, Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and the Daily Telegraph of 
1906 are quoted. It seems invidious to omit 
Keats, ‘Endymion,’ iv. 529, ‘‘ beset with 
plainful gusts.’’ He may have got it from 
Sidney’s ‘‘ plainfulness.’’ 

Planguncula: a little wax doll—not given. 
This nonce-word of Cicero is used by Mere- 
dith, ‘ The Egoist,’ ch. xliii, “‘ I see a fantas- 
tical planguncula enlivened by the wanton 
tempers of a nursery chit.’’ 


Pleb (1865). This slang form of 
“plebeian’’ occurs earlier in ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ ‘ A Legend of a Shirt,’ ‘‘ ’twas some 


Pleb’s wife, if not Agrippina.”’ 

Poaching has an unexampled concrete sense 
in Masefield, ‘Poems’ (1929) 703, ‘‘ But 
plastered with poachings, he rode on for- 
saken,’’ meaning mud splashed up from wet 
soil. 

Poetical justice is first given to Dryden. 
The invention seems to be Rymer’s, who used 
it in the previous year, ‘Tragedies of the 
Last Age,’ ‘‘ then Poetical Justice might have 
had its course.”’ 

Point, full, is illustrated from Nashe in its 
usual sense, but he uses it more than once 
for a sentence (cp. ‘‘ period’’), eg. ‘‘ The 
Danish tongue, which is able to make any 
Englishmen have the mumps in his mouth, 
that shall but plunge through one full point 
of it ’’—a sense not given. 

Poison: poisonous creature — not given. 
Sylvester (1621) 205, ‘‘loathsom swarms Of 
speckled poysons, with pestiferous arms.”’ 

Politician (attrib.), 1635. Earlier—‘ The 
Laws of Cundy,’ V. i. 375, ‘‘ a politician 
fool,’? which Seward re-wrote ‘‘ a politician ? 
fool.”’ 

Pomatum (vb.). No fig. use is given. 
Furnival (1867) says of Bishop Percy, ‘‘ he 
pomatumed the Heir of Lynne till it shone 
again.”’ : 

Pomonian—not given. Chapman, ‘Sir 
Giles Goosecap ’ 1. ii. 80, ‘‘ so subtle as the 
Pomonian serpent,’’ with obvious reference to 
Eve’s apple. 

Pope. Under date 1689 is quoted as a com- 
mon saying, ‘‘every man has a pope in his 
belly.” Fuller, ‘ Holy War’ (1840) 135, has 
‘‘ ambition, the pope in their belly, dispens- 
ing with their oath to the contrary,” of the 
invasion of England by John and the King 








of France. Earlier exx, might be expected, 
unless the notion is due to Fuller. 

Popesque—not given. For this variety of 
the usual ‘‘ Popean ” see A, Dobson, ‘ Gold- 
smith’s Plays and Poems,’ ‘‘ The ‘ warbling 
groves’ and “ finny deeps’ of the Popesque 
vocabulary.”’ 

Poppling. The fig. sense ‘‘ brewing ”’ is 
not given, Hardy, ‘ The Dynasts’ 147, ‘‘ that 
I bare this poppling plot to the French 
ruler.’’ 

Portico: Porch, school of philosophy, 
Later, and transf.—‘ Dombey and Son’ ch. 
xi., ‘‘an addition to our little portico, 
Toots, said the Doctor; Mr. Dombey’s son.” 

Portly. | Chapman’s pun is not noticed, 
Od. iv, 487, ‘‘this isle bears A port most 
portly.”” Amv evoppos , emulating the 
portus portuosus of the Latin. In ix. 210 for 
opportunus ( edoppos ) Chapman has “ op- 
portune.’”’ 

Post: postpone—not given. Sylvester, 
‘ Memorials of Mortality ’ i. 58, ‘‘ th’ affaires 
of Parting poast not to to-Morn.’’ The 
usual phrase is “‘ post off, post over.’’ 

Post-Homeric is first given from Grote 
(1846). Lamb’s note on Mr. Lloyd’s Homer 
says his personifications ‘‘ sound  post- 
Homeric ’’ (Lucas ii. 97). 

Possession is eleven points of the law (1650). 
Earlier—Fuller, ‘ Holy War ’ (1840) 297, ‘‘ at 
this day the Turk hath eleven points of the 
law in Jerusalem, I mean possession.”’ 

Pouncing. See MII, Cp. Landor, Geber 
vii, 55, ‘‘ The wave, parted by the pouncing 
beak, swells up the sides and closes far 
astern.’? Mrs, Atherton, ‘ Adventures of a 
Novelist’ 519, ‘‘ Amy Lowell* with her 
buoyant bulk and pouncing mind.” 

Pour (fig. reflex). The only example given 
is dated c, 1450. Chapman, ‘ Musaeus’ 377, 
‘““ herself she pour’d about her husband’s 
breast,’’ a quite different usage. 

Pour: push—not given. Chapman, Od, ix. 
527, ‘‘I... helpt poure it in With all my 
forces,’’ viz. the olive spar into the Cyclops’ 
eye. 

Prancing, not of horses. See MII. Cp. 
Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ (1929) 202, of 
Cremorne. “ With hats on heads and morn- 
ing coats There footed to his [Jullien’s] 
notes Our partner-girls and we.’’ Sterne to 
Garrick, March 16, 1765, ‘‘ It [Shandy] goes 
into the world with a prancing list de toute la 
noblesse which will bring me in £300.’’ Mr. 
Moore Smith adds ‘3 Hen, VI.’ II, i. 24, 
" Trimmed like a youngster prancing to his 

ove.” 
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Prandiary—not given. Campbell’s speech 
of Dec. 5, 1840, ‘‘ I made a round of the Lon- 
don eating-houses, not as an amateur of 
eating, but as a student of prandiary statis- 
ties.” 

Pravant—not given. Heywood, ‘ Hier- 
archie’ 554, ‘‘they could easily distinguish 
the Colours and pravant Liveries of everie 
Company.’’ Meaning? 

Preach the parson: some cheat with cards 
—not given. FE, Ward, ‘London Spy’ 9, 
“he handles these [cards] with such dexterity 
and preaches the parson with such a fraudu- 
lent deception of the sight.’’ Tom Brown also 
refers to ‘‘ that most excellent juggle upon 
the cards.’’ The three card trick ? 

Preantedate: beforehand—not given. The 
lament for Jasper Tudor in Dyce’s Skelton ii: 
395, ‘‘ preantedate seynge by pure predestyn- 
acyon.”’ 

Precautiously is last quoted from 
‘Clarissa.’ A, Dobson revived it, ‘ Later 
Essays ’ 163, ‘‘ a clever critic once observed 
of a popular novelist that few writers had 
better painted the inside of certain characters 
—adding precautiously ‘so far as there is any 
inside.’ ’’ 

Preclude. A construction with two objects 
(not given) is implied by Shaftesbury, 
‘Characteristics ’ ii, 247, ‘‘ you think your- 
self by this means precluded the fine tables 
and costly eating of our modern epicures.”’ 

Prejudicacy (1636). | Earlier—Chapman, 
Il. To the Reader, ‘‘ Lest with foul hands you 
touch these holy rites, And with prejudicacies 
too profane Pass Homer in your other poets’ 
slights, Wash here.”’ 

Premier: the chief officer of an institution, 
is last dated 1784, nor does it quite fit Scott’s 
use, ‘ The Bride of Lam.’ ch, viii, of Caleb 
Balderstone, the butler and factotum. Later 
he is called ‘‘ prime minister at Wolf’s Crag.” 

Prepare, 4b. One example is given of 
the reflex use ‘‘provide oneself (with).’’ Chap- 
man, Od. ii. 15, ‘‘ Nor came alone, nor with 
men-troops prepared, But two fleet dogs made 
both his train and guard.” 

Presciencelessness — not given. Hardy, 
‘Winter Words’ 5, “‘ Led by sheer senseless- 
ness, And presciencelessness, Into unreason.”’ 
—Phoebus ! what a word ! 

Preteriate. This variety of ‘‘ preterite”’ is 
not given. Lithgow, ‘The Gushing Teares’ 
(1863) 217, ‘ Alas! when TI recall preteriat 
times, what losse finde I.’’ 

Procuratorian—not given. Hacket, ‘ Scrin. 
Res.’ 20, ‘‘ In this Procuratorian year,”’ i.e. 
the year of his proctorship. 








Progression, tenfold. This name for the 
principle on which the so-called’ Arabic sys- 
tem of numerals is based is perhaps worth 
notice. ‘Life of Pythagoras’ 79 (tr. from 
Dacies, 1707), ‘‘ they believed likewise that 
the Pythagoreans knew the ten-fold Progres- 
sion.” 

Pronunciationalism—not given. Campbell, 
letter of Feb. 20, 1827, ‘‘ to talk over the sub- 
ject with you; to have my Scotch pronuncia- 
tionalism corrected.’’ There seems to be a 
heavy play on ‘‘ provincialism.”’ 

Propagate: extend (1647). One of the two 
exx., is ‘‘a person purchased severall lands 
and propagated other estate.’’ ‘Timon of 
Athens ’ I, i. 66, seems the same, “ all kinds 
of natures That labour on the bosom of this 
sphere ‘To propagate their states.’ Several 
exx, from Chapman would also be earlier, e.g. 
‘ Byron’s Trag.’ IV. ii. 145, ‘“‘ employed it 
[gold] to propagate his empire.” 

Propagation of the Gospel is first given 
from the charter of the Society, 1701. Nashe 
iii, 371 (McKerrow), ‘‘ he neither respects the 
propagation of the Gospel, nor the prosperity 
of the Church,”’ of Martin Marprelate. 

Propitiate: propitiated, has one ex., of 
1551, ‘‘new Englishe ’’ the writer calls it. 
The word occurs again in Chapman, Od. viii. 
477, meaning rather well-disposed; Poseidon 
is described as ‘‘propitiate still for Mars.”’ 

Prorect—not given. Chapman, ‘ Ovid's 
Banquet ’ st. 49, ‘‘ the sunbeam’s ’gainst the 
earth prorected,”’ i.e. darted. 

Proreption (1656). Harlier—‘ Eikon Basi- 
like’ § 10, ‘‘ having so little hope or power to 
defend others, that I have none to defend my- 
self, or to preserve what is Mine own from 
their proreption.’’ 

Prose (attrib. fig.) is first quoted from 
Hazlitt. Chapman, ‘ Sir Giles Goosecap ’ 1. 
iv. 59, ‘‘ methinks plain and prose friendship 
would do excellent well betwixt us.’’ ; 

Prosecute. Chapman, II. xi. 746, ‘‘ Thus 
to thy honorable hands my ease I prosecute, 
Since our Physitians cannot helpe.”’ This 
must mean “ entrust,’’ an unexampled sense. 

Pump: well or sink of a ship. The last ex. 
dates 1577. Later—Chapman, Od, xii. 579, 
“our cattle [tackle] down rushed to the 
pump.”’ xv, 635, ‘‘ who into the pump Like 
to a dop-chick dived ”’ (dvrior ). 

Pump (vb.): work in a way likened to 
pumping, jor something (1633). Earlier— 
Fletcher, ‘ The Prophetess’ i. 3, a witch is 
said to ‘‘ chafe a dairy-maid into a fever With 
pumping for her butter.” Also ‘ N.E.D.’s’ 
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three exx. are for abstract objects—excuses, 
applause, words. 

Pure. In the lament for Jasper Tudor in 
Dyce’s Skelton ii. 389, ‘‘ lo, which payne no 
pure may endure, endure may none such 
dedely wo.’’ Meaning? 

Purpler: dyer in  purple—not given. 
Ogilby, Iliad (1669) 114, ‘“‘a Purpler being 
sentenced to dye for adulterating that 
colour.” 

Purpose, for the: for example. Only 
L’Estrange is quoted. Earlier — Selden, 
‘Table Talk’ (Arber) 110, ‘‘ there is no 
Prince in Christendom but is directly a 
Tradesman . . . For the purpose, I have a 
man, I bid him... ” 

Put by: divert from. But Johnson to Mrs. 
Thrale, Dec. 2, 1768, omits ‘‘ from,’’ ‘‘ I have 
been oddly put by my purpose.”’ 

Put up: ? occupy. Chapman, Od. ii. 464, 
‘“* Come, do as we do, put not up your spirits 
With these low trifles.’’ 

Quadrare—not given. In ‘A Conflict,’ 
Lithgow (1863) 13, his muse recites among the 
miseries of travel ‘‘the byting Viper and the 
Quadraxe spred, That serve for Courtaines to 
thy Campane Bedde.’’ What sort of evil 
beast is this? 

Quagmire (vb.) 1701. Earlier—Chapman, 
‘A Hum, Day’s Mirth,’ vii. 12, ‘‘ How now, 
my liege? What quagmired in Philosophy ?’’ 
« Quarry: mill-stone — not given. See 
‘“* Pick.” Cp. Sisyphus’ ‘deadly quarry ” 
Aaas avaidns, in Chapman’s Od. xi. 812. 
This is clearly not ‘ N.E.D.’s’ ‘‘ square 
stone.”’ 

Quarter: range over. No transferred use 
is given. Galsworthy, ‘ Strife,’ II. ii. (stage 
direction), ‘‘ Quartering them with his eyes, 
he waits.” 

Questionable. Burke, ‘Letters on a Reg. 
Peace,’ ii., of the French republican Gov- 
ernment, ‘‘ When such a questionable shape 
is to be admitted for the first time to the 
brotherhood of Christendom,’’ seems to mis- 
understand Hamlet’s reference to his father’s 
ghost. ‘N.E.D.’s’ first example of the 
sense “ dubious in respect of goodness, &c.,’’ 
is dated eight years later, but that seems to 
be the meaning here. 

Quicksedge: quickset-hedge — not given. 
Tofte, in Arber’s ‘ Engl. Garner,’ viii. 330, 
‘On quicksedge wrought with lovely eglan- 
tine, My Laura laid her handkercher to dry ”’ 
—a genuine portmanteau word? 

Quid: chew tobacco. But Masefield, 
‘Poems ’ (1929) 30, uses it for ‘‘ spit ’— 
“‘quiddin’ bonded Jacky out a-lee.’’ Ibid. 








33, ‘‘ the pig-tailed, quidding pirates,”’ is 
dubious. 
Quidditical — not given. Chapman, 
‘ Achilles’ Shield.’ To the Understander, 
“talk our quidditical Italianists of what 
proportion soever their strutting lips affect.” 
Quilted: padded, is limited, ‘‘ of cloth, a 


garment, &c.’’? That hardly allows for 
‘quilted anvil’? cited in MII. from 
Webster. Hacket, ‘Scrin, Res.,’ 138, ‘‘ they 


thought they had beat their plot upon a 
quilted anvil, and that their Hammer could 
not be heard.” 

Quinta (1777). A. Dobson, ‘ At Prior 
Park,’ 143, quotes a letter of Fielding of 
1754, ‘‘H ehath a little Kintor or Villa 
at a Place called Jonkera . . . as soon as 
my Kintor is in order.”’ 

Quivered (Milton, 1634). Earlier in 
Twyne’s version of Dion. Periegetes (1572), 
‘““ Ephesus . . . sometyme the glorious citie 
of quivered Diana.”’ 

G. G. Loane. 


Woodthorpe, Thrupp, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 
(To be continued), 





JOKES AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


T is not given to many men, as in the 
obvious case of Dr, Johnson, to have a 
devoted chronicler at hand ready to jot down 
the essence of their verbal comments and witti- 
cisms. The service rendered by such a 
chronicler—who, like some _ biographical 
Captain Cuttle, takes as his motto, ‘“‘ When 
heard, make a note on ’’—is that posterity is 
assured not merely of the accuracy of the 
saying but of its correct authorship. 

Not a few authors have attributed to them 
jokes which were really uttered by another. 
A case in point is provided in Edith Sichel’s 
‘Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger’ (Con- 
table, 1906). There is printed a letter that 
Ainger received from the son of William 
Ayrton claiming for his father a joke usually 
ascribed to Charles Lamb. At one of his 
famous Wednesday evening gatherings in the 
Temple Lamb, during a game of whist, is 
supposed to have said to Martin Burney, 
‘* Martin, if dirt were trumps, what a hand 
you’d have.”” But young Ayrton, writing to 
Ainger in 1883, from Saltburn, says: 

If you have an opportunity, state that 
“Martin, if dirt were trumps” was _ not 
Lamb’s, but my father’s; this,- I have more 
than once heard my father claim. 

Although he was furnished with this evi- 
dence to the contrary, Ainger credits Lamb 
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with the joke in his ‘ Charles Lamb’ (‘ Eng- 

lish Men of Letters’) and so did the rest 

of Lamb’s biographers except Mr. Lucas, who 

refers to its being ‘‘ also attributed to Ayr- 

ton; indeed,’’ he adds, ‘‘ it is called his only 
joke.”” That being so, it is a pity Ayrton 
asn’t full credit for it, 

Among other instances of jokes attributed 
to the wrong man is the curious one to 
found in a letter written by Lockhart to Lord 
Robertson (see ‘ Life of J. G. Lockhart’ by 
Andrew Lang, 1897, p. 351). Lockhart, one 
of the handsomest men in English literature, 
writes : 

Landseer says that I was a good-looking chap 
twenty or thirty years ago, and he therefore 
asked me to sit to him, whereto I replied, 
“Ts thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing? ” The mot is universally given to Sidney 
Smith, but Edwin Landseer swears he never 
did, nor could have asked so ugly a fellow to 
sit, and thinks it unfair that I should have 
been robbed of my joke in favour of so wealthy 
a joke-smith. 


The strange thing about this anecdote is 
that Lockhart had entirely forgotten it until 
Landseer reminded him of it, 


If it was mine [he continues] I had quite for- 
got the fact and adopted the general creed on 
the weighty point... Here isa good illustra- 
tion of the value of evidence, however. 


It occurred to Shakespeare to curse the 
man who moved his bones. Some authors, 
apparently, are not without reasons for curs- 
ing those who deprive them of their jokes. 


HAMSTED. 


TWO MORE WESTMINSTER WILLS. 
(See clxxii. 327). 


MONG the wills referred to in the pre- 
vious Note is that of Anne Mathewe, 
which is short and well worth quoting. But 
the reason why I mention it now is that one 
of the witnesses is Tobie Mathew. I do not 
know whether there are conclusive reasons 
against this Tobie being the well-known Sir 
Tobie Mathew. He was apparently in Eng- 
land at this date, and was knighted in the 
following year. I take it that “scr.’’ after 
the name can signify “ scripsit ’’ as well as 
“ scrivener.”’ 

The will is as follows: 

In the name of God Amen the twelveth day 
of Aprill Anno Domini 1621 And in the Nyne- 
teenth yere of the Raigne of our soveraigne 
Lord James by the grace of God kinge of Eng- 
land France and Ireland defender of the faith 








etc. and the fower and fifith of Scotland I 
Anne Mathewe of the Citie of Westminster in 
the Countie of Middlesex widowe being at this 
present in good health of body and of good 
and perfect mynde and memory (thankes be 
therfore given to Almightie God) doe make and 
ordaine this my Testament and last will in 
manner and forme followinge That is to saie, 
First and principally I commend my Sowle into 
the handes oz Almightie God my Creator sted- 
fastly beleevinge that he will pardon and 
forgive mee all my synnes for by and thorough 
the merittes and most bitter passion of Jesus 
Christ my only Saviour and Redeemer who 
shedd his most pretious blood on the Crosse 
for the redempcon of mee, and that it shalbe 
crowned in the Kingdome of heaven wih ever- 
lasting glory And my bodie I Comitt to the 
Earth to be buried in decent manner at the 
discretion of my Executor hereafter named. 
And forasmuch as it hath so pleased God in 
theis my last dayes that I should lyve and end 
my life with my sonne Christopher Mathew of 
Westminster Fishmonger who hath shewed 
himself moste lovinge and obedient to mee and 
hath not spared any cost for my preservacon 
and therefore I doe most freely give and be- 
queath unto him the said Christopher All my 
goodes Chattells Leases housholdstuffe mony 
plate and all other thinges whatsoever belong- 
ing or due or owinge unto mee, the same beinge 
too small a recompence for his great love and 
care of mee, And I do make my said sonne 
Christopher Mathew sole Executor of this my 
last will ana Testament In witnes whereof [ 
have hereunto putt my hand and seale the day 
and yere above written. 

The mark of Anne Mathewe. 
Witnesses: Richard Mathew 

Tobie Mathew scr. 


Another is that of Magdalen Edge (1623-4). 
In an inventory of the contents of her house 
in Westminster, the following occurs: 


In the roome of Sara Shackspere Widdowe. 
Item: one Bedsteed and Teaster, one Fetherbed 
one fether boulster, one fether Pillowe, Three 
white blanquettes, one paire of sheetes, one 
greene Rugg, two fether Cushions, one round 
wainskote Table, one Court Cubbert, one 
Cubbert cloth, Foure greene saie Curtaines, 
Three Iron Curtain Rodds, one ould covered 
stoole, one Pillowbeare, and the Chamber 
hanged rovnd with painted Cloth. 


EK. Vine Hatt. 


EMUNERATION OF A MUTE, — The 
Parish Book of Bishopwearmouth, Sun- 
derland, contains the following record of a 
vestry meeting held Tuesday, June 5, 1804: 


They [the members attending] do appoint 


Thomas Wilkinson, Sexton of the Parish of 
Bhyswearmo to do all the Business usually 
done by Sextons; excepting ene Tae 

ce James 


as a Mute, for this part of the o 
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Donnison, was appointed and for his attendance 
as Mute and for observing the diff’ burying 
places it was settled by the above named Gentle- 
men that he do keep the mourning he receives 
to be valued at 3/- and considered in part of 
his salary at £10 a year, (or 16s. 8d. a month) 
and settled as such on the last day of every 
month at the Vestry by Thomas Wilkinson— 
making up the deficiency to be paid by him to 
16s. 8d. to James Donnison in the presence of 
Mr. Stephenson 

Wm. Paley 

John Davison 

William Kirk 

Overseers of the poor. 
Two notable names occur here: William 
Paley, the author of ‘ Natural Theology,’ who 
was Rector of Bishopwearmouth from 1795 to 
1805, and the Rev. George Stephenson, 
curate, who privately baptized Elizabeth 
Barrett at Coxhoe Hall before her baptism 
at Kelloe Church. The future poetess was 
born at Coxhoe Hall, Mar, 6, 1806, but was 
not publicly received into the Church till 
Feb. 10, 1808. 
H, Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


({LAMIS AND JOHN DE LOGY.—In this 
the Coronation year, considerable interest 
has been aroused in the little Angus parish 
of Glamis, where the parents of Her Majesty 
the Queen have an historic residence. Glamis 
Castle is a place of many traditions, Early 
Scottish chroniclers describe it as the scene 
of the assassination of Malcolm II: 
in it Shakespeare has laid the stage for the 
murder of the ‘‘gentle Duncan” by Mac- 
beth. Yet besides these legendary tales of 
kings, there is good evidence to prove that, 
throughout its history, Glamis has had many 
royal associations. Of these, one of the 
earliest, and, to the antiquary, perhaps 
among the most interesting, is that which 
concerns the identity of John de Logy, and 
raises the question of his relationship with 
the beautiful Margaret, consort of the second 
David, unworthy son of Robert the Bruce. 

It appears from the Great Seal Register 
that a John de Logy had the reversion of the 
royal manor and thanedom of Glamis from 
David II in 1363, along with the 
manor and thanedom of Tannadice, the red- 
dendum in the first case being a red falcon, 
and in the second a sparrowhawk—to be de- 
livered yearly at the feast of Pentecost. The 
date of the charter of donation is 12 April, 
1363: the month and year, in fact, in which 
the nuptials of David and Margaret Logy 
were solemnised. The ceremony took place 





in a chapel on the isle of Lake Menteith. It 
is curious to note that some four years previ- 
ously, in 1359, David had given a charter 
of the lands of Strongartney, in that neigh- 
bourhood, to John de Logy. This is the first 
point which leads one to suppose that John 
and Queen Margaret were related. 

History relates that the union proved 
unhappy: owing to its short duration, the 
identity of the fair and unfortunate lady 
has become a topic of much dispute. One 
school of genealogists would have her the 
widow, and another the daughter, of John de 
Logy. The latter view is clearly the more 
likely to be the true one, for we have evidence 
of John de Logy’s holding Glamis as long 
as Margaret was Queen, and the majority of 
writers favour it. Hill Burton declares that 
Margaret was a widow, but he gives no 
authority. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that she was the daughter of the gentle- 
man upon whom David bestowed Glamis and 
Tannadice, 

This theory is strengthened by another fact, 
In 1269 Queen Margaret prevailed on David 
to imprison the Steward of Scotland and his 
three sons. Next year, the King applied to 
the Scottish bishops for a divorce. This he 
obtained, though Margaret was able to leave 
the kingdom and make her way to Avignon 
to seek redress from Pope Urban the Fifth. 
Perhaps fortunately for himself, David died 
in 1371, before the displeasure of the Pope 
reached him. Thereafter the history of Mar- 
garet vanishes into deeper obscurity. With 
the demise of David, the family of the Stew- 
ards stepped up to the throne. On the 
accession of Robert II, Sir John Lyon, 
who had married his daughter, the 
Princess Joan, received in part settlement of 
the dowry the lands of Glamis and Tanna- 
dice, by a charter dated at Lochfreachy, in 
Strathbrawn, 10 Mar., 1371/2. 

There are three possible ways by which Lyon 
might have become possessed of the thane- 
doms: (1) Logy may have died without heir, 
when the lands would revert to the Crown; 
(2) David may have deprived Logy when he 
divorced Margaret; (3) Robert may have 
taken the estates as a punishment for the 
injustice he received from Margaret. The 
point to be noted is, that the fortunes of Logy 
were closely bound up with those of the ill- 
starred queen. Sir John Lyon was a distant 
progenitor of the present noble family of 
Strathmore, 

J. L. WEerr. 

Glasgow. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ITTLE SISTERS OF THE POOR. — On 
22 Aug., 1846, an English gentleman paid 
a visit to the Little Sisters of the Poor at 
Dinan (France). Subsequently he published 
in an English paper or journal his impres- 
sions about this visit, and especially an 
account of his conversation with the foundress 
of the Order, Sister Mary of the Cross. The 
Order, now world-wide, was then in its 
infancy, and Sister Mary had few com- 
panions and not many old ladies in her care. 
The Little Sisters of the Poor are very anxious 
to find, if possible, the printed account of 
this visit. Perhaps some reader of 
‘N, and Q.’ may be able to assist them in 
the search for it. 
J. R. F. 


“ DRINTER’S DEVIL.’’—I wonder if this 
designation goes far back in the history 
of printing. In ‘“‘a_ satire with notes, 
‘Put Money in your Purse: or the Golden 
Rule,’ London, A. Dodd, 1754, the line 
“and those dear Devils of the Press,’’ is 
explained in the footnote as 
Boys assisting at the Press; call’d so, partly, 
from their Inky Complexion; partly, from the 
Dev’lish deal of good which has accrued _ to 
Religion, Government, and true Philosophy, 
from the late Use of the Press. 


W. Roserts. 





69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


IOVANNI BELLINI: THE ANNUN- 
CIATION IN HIS WORK. — All the 
great Italian painters (except one) have 
painted pictures of the Annunciation, mak- 
ing it either the main subject or admitting 
it as a detail. The single exception to this, 
as far as I know, is that of Giovanni Bellini 
in any of his undoubted work. Can any 
reader corroborate this, or supply me with 
an instance by this master ? 
Perhaps there may be some print existing 
of a picture by Giovanni Bellini of the 
Annunciation that no longer exists? 


A. F. DavctisH. 


ALVERT’S BREWERY, LONDON. — 
Sir Harry Calvert, died 1826, Adjutant- 
General of the Forces, was the only son of 
Peter Calvert, of Hampton Court Palace, a 
a in the brewing firm. When was the 
rewery started, and what is its subsequent 
history ? 


G. O. Rickworp. 









HE SUFFOLK PITT CLUB.—Can any 
reader tell me anything about the ‘‘ Suf- 
folk Pitt Club’’? I have two medals attached 
to light blue ribbons; on one side the face of 
Pitt with the words: NON SIBI SED PATRIAE; 
on reverse: ‘‘ Suffolk Pitt Club. mpcccxxr.’” 


M. Quayte JongEs. 


EMORIAL TO CAPT. LE GRAND. — I 
am anxious to know where the following 
memorial was erected : 

Sacred | To the memory of | Captain Arthur 
John Le Grand | Aged 36 years and 4 months | 
Lieutenant William Glynn Massey | Aged 26 
years and 9 months | Asst. Surgeon William 
George Clarke | Aged 30 years and 3 months } 
and | 5 Serjeants, 3 Corporals & 93 Privates | o 
the | 35th (Royal Sussex) Regiment. | Who fell 
in an Encounter with the Mutineers | in the 
Rholabad District between Irydespore (?) & 
Arrah | On the 23rd day of _— 1858 | Also of | 
Captain Frederick George Elkington | Aged 36 
years | Who died at Arrah | On the 29th day of 
aures 1858 | This tablet is erected by the | 
Officers of the Regiment | As a mark of the high 
Estimation in which | They held their late | 
Brother Officers | And as a Memorial to those 
who | Died with them. 


Captain Le Grand’s eldest sister was my 
grandmother, 
L, E, O’Hanton or Onror. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


ISHOP OF FERNS: ARMS.—What coat- 
of-arms was used by the Bishop of Ferns 
and Leighlin in the early nineteenth century, 
before the diocese was united with that of 
Ossory about one hundred years ago, on the 
death of Bishop Thomas Elrington (my great- 
great-grandfather) ? 


L. E. O’Hanton or Orror. 


HORNBOROUGH FAMILY.—Can any- 
one inform me whether William Thorn- 
borough, Vicar of Quinton in the seventeenth 
century, was related to John Thornborough, 
Bishop of Worcester 1617 to 1641. Quinton 
is in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester, and so it seems highly’ probable 
that they were of the same family. 


Gorpon H. Poote. 


LLINGTON OF HORSEHEATH. — 
Richard Allington, a younger son of Sir 
Giles Allington, of Horseheath, Co, Cam- 
bridge, had a daughter and co-heir, Mary, 
who married Sir John Savage, of Rock 
Savage, Cheshire (descended from Sir John 
Savage, K.G., temp. Edward III). The 
grandson of this marriage was John Savage, 
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Earl Rivers and Viscount Colchester. The 
poet, Richard Savage, was supposed to be of 
this family, 

I should like to have particulars of the 
ancestry of Richard Allington, and the names 
of his wife and mother. 

Was William, Lord Allington of Killaird, 
Ireland (1642) a member of this family? His 
son William was created an English peer, 
by the title of Lord Allington of Wimondley, 
Herts. The title became extinct in 1722. 

A Giles Allington of Horseheath (who died 
in 1638) married Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, 


P. W. Montacut-Smitu. 


IR ROBERT HONYWOOD, OF PETTS, 
KENT.—Sir Robert Honywood, of Petts 
Place, Charing, Kent, married in 1598 Alice, 
daughter of Sir Martin Barnham of Holling- 
bourn, Kent, by Judith his wife, daughter 
of Martin Calthorpe, Lord Mayor of London. 
Amongst his many children, Sir Robert left 
two daughters of the name of Elizabeth, the 
elder being born 11 Sept., 1604, who died 
young, and the younger, born sometime after 
1620. 

Sir Robert Honywood, his eldest son, was 
born at Hollingbourn 3 Aug.. 1601, and suc- 
ceeded to Petts at his father’s death. He was 
a Colonel in the Palatinate Wars, and Stew- 
ard of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, besides 
being a politician and translator. He was 
knighted 15 June, 1625, and on 3 Apr., 1642, 
married Frances, second daughter of Sir 
Henry Vane of Raby Castle, brother of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and aunt of the 
first Lord Barnard. She was born 3 Apr., 
1620. Sir Robert and Frances Honywood left 
issue, nine sons and seven daughters, details 
of whose Christian names, etc., I should 
very much like to know. 

John Moore, of Drumbanagher, Co. 
Armagh (first cousin of the first Earl of 
Drogheda) married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Robert Honywood of Petts. Was she a 
daughter of the Sir Robert last mentioned, 
or was she identical with the Elizabeth who 
was born after 1620? 

John Moore was born between 1630 and 
1635, and died in October, 1682. His wife, 
Elizabeth, died two years later. Their son, 
John Moore, was born in May 1675. From 
these dates it will be seen that it is more 
likely that the first theory is correct, but I 
should like definite proof. 


The marriage of John Moore and Elizabeth 








Honywood is given in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(‘ Drogheda’) and Collins’ ‘ Peerage’ 
(vol, ix., ‘ Moore ’), 


P. W. Montacue-Smitu. 


JAcK ADAMS.—Can any reader tell me 

who was ‘ Jack Adams,” of Clerken- 
well Green, said to be some kind of an astro- 
loger, or fortune-teller? There is a neat 
small engraving of him, copperplate. Not 
in the British Museum Catalogue, 


W. H. Quarrett. 
EYLIARD: BEAUMONT. — Elizabeth 


Beaumont, sister of Sir John Beaumont 
and of Francis Beaumont, the playwright, 
married Thomas Seyliard, gent., of Kent. 
What was the date of the marriage? What 
is known of Seyliard ? 

B. H. N. 


ARDINER: COOTE: MACARTNEY.-— 
Henrietta, eldest daughter of the Right 
Hon, Luke Gardiner, is stated in Archdall’s 
edition of Lodge’s ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ vol. 
iii., p. 216, to have married, on Sept. 17, 
1748, Francis, second son of Thomas Coote, 
and this statement is repeated in Burke, 
‘Extinct Peerage.’ According to Archdall’s 
Lodge, vol. vii., p. 91, she married on the same 
date, Francis, second son of James Macart- 
ney, M.P. Francis Coote was apparently 
born about 1698, and Francis Macartney 
about 1723, so that the latter seems to be 
the more probable husband. Can any reader 
of ‘N. and Q.’ say which of these two men 
the lady really married? Where did the 

marriage take place? 

J. B. Wuitmore. 


RADITIONS OF GLENESK.—I am con- 
pleting a bibliography of the antiquarian 
works of the late Andrew Jervise, F.S.A.Scot., 
author of ‘The Land of the Lindsays’ and 
other works. I have been unable, however, 
in spite of prolonged researches, to get a sight 
of a copy of his ‘ History and Traditions of 
Glenesk,’ 1852, one of his earliest volumes. 
Naturally, the bibliography is incomplete 
without this item, and an early biographer 
who mentions it does not give the collation, 
which I require. Can any reader help? The 
item in question is, I believe, a pamphlet, 
and published in Brechin or Montrose, Angus. 


J. L. Werr. 


ICHOLAS CULPEPER.—I am trying to 
collect material for a biography of the 
great Nicholas Culpeper, who was born in 
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1616, and died, worn out with his labours 
for suffering humanity, in 1654, 

I should, therefore, be grateful if anyone 
possessing documents or books which throw 
light upon his life and work, will communi- 
cate with me, 

Hitpa LeEyet. 


HARING CROSS SOUVENIR KNIVES. 

/ Perhaps someone can say whether it was 
table-knives or mere museum pieces (as _ it 
were) that William Lilly saw, of which he 
wrote (‘ Monarchy,’ 1651, p. 36): 

Charing Croffe, wee know, was pulled downe 
1647. in June, July and Auguft, part of the 
{tones converted to pave before White Hall, 
I have feen Knive-hafts made of fome of the 
{tones, which being well polifhed, looked like 
Marble. 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(ORHAM FAMILY. — Can any reader 
give me information about a _ family 
named Corham? They are known to have 
lived and to have had property at Ottery St. 
Mary, South Devonshire. I would be grate- 
ful for any dates, or other particulars. A 
pedigree is in existence, and there is also an 
armorial achievement of this family at 
Herald College. 
D. WELLs. 


ITZ AS A SURNAME.—Fitz, with no 

personal name following, occurs as a sur- 

name pure and simple in some localities, but 
few examples of it are recorded. 

Weekley, ‘Surnames,’ p. 244, says that all 
the names of relations have given surnames 
uncompounded, but usually with the addition 
-s, and furnishes the following instances. 
Fathers, Fadder, Mothers, Sones, Soanes, 
Fitz, ete. What examples of Fitz as a sur- 
name are known? 

There is at Keswick a public recreation- 
ground called Fitz Park. Was it at one time 
the property of a person named Fitz? 


H. Askew. 


ILINGUAL EPITAPHS.—Thomas Dixon 
Walker, ‘ Dinsdale and Croft,’ 1864, 
says that he found in the churchyard of 
Hurworth-on-Tees a tombstone with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

In memory of Michael Graham, who died the 
17th of November 1806 aged 52 years, Etiam 
Sarah Uxor, Qui departed this vita, Dec. 11th 
1822 aged 59 years. 

Is this type of epitaph rare? 


H. ASKEw. 





Replies. 


LONDON STREETS: LOST 
FEATURES. 
(clxxii, 426, 461). 

IN the nineties of the last century I met two 

or three times in the streets, Albert Craig, 
the ‘‘ Surrey poet.’’ Once he was condescend- 
ing to a football crowd in the winter, but 
generally he was stepping jauntily to the Oval 
or Lord’s, to sell his verses and entertain the 
crowd. Craig was certainly a rare character 
and the Oval crowd would have missed the 
lively little figure in a straw hat and claret- 
coloured blazer. | never heard of his death, 
but ashe was born a year after W. G. Grace, 
in 1849, he would be a very old man if he is 
still alive, Able to suit his remarks to his com- 
pany, he would pretend at Lord’s that Lord’s 
was in some ways superior to the Oval, but 
it was in the Surrey ground that his heart 
lay, and it was, I think, at Lord’s that he 
uttered a timely rebuke to scoffers at a double 
duck for once achieved by the famous Surrey 
cricketer, Maurice Reade. ‘‘ Gentlemen, gen? 
tlemen! Maurice Reade’s reputation was not 
made in a day, and will not be lost in a 
day.’”’ That was almost Johnsonian, but he 
turned off humorously to laugh at himself, 
‘““My reputation was not made in a day; 
indeed, it’s hardly made yet.’’ Some of his 
pleasant things could be anticipated by good 
memories, such as his ‘‘ Proud to be amongst 
you,’’ but in the game of retort to the pro- 
vocative remarks of the crowd he never in my 
hearing came off second-best. The old driver 
of a ’bus could make one devastating com- 
ment, but that was all, so far as my experi- 
ence goes. Followed up quickly, he had no 
further insult to produce. Craig flowed on 
steadily, if there was occasion to add to his 
first reply. But usually the quick riposte 
was sufficient. ‘‘ Why aren’t you at Chel- 
tenham to-day?’’? inquired a voice. ‘I 
didn’t go, sir, because I thought you would 
be there.’’ To facetious abuse such as ‘‘Your 
mother was born in Wormwood Scrubs,’’ or 
‘“Have you served six months lately?’’ he 
rose (or sank) as easily as a may-fly on a 
bright stream. 1] forget the answer to the 
first query, but the second was soon settled. 
‘No, sir, I have not; but, all the same, I 
can sympathise with you.’ 

I have not retained any of his jingles, 
which were commonplace enough, but I recall 
when a Test match had been lost, the refrain, 
‘* Just wait till we meet them again.’’ It 
was characteristic of his breezy optimism, that 
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cheery spirit which is all too rare in the 
London of to-day. He was a Yorkshireman 
and he knew more about cricket than most 
of the crowd. He could rebuke them for their 
ignorance of the right play in plain words, 
but easy geniality was his prevailing mood, 
with a touch of flattery for the possible pur- 
chasers nearest at hand. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
shall I give you any more of these verses, 
before I go among the masses?’’ We were the 
élite, bound to appreciate a good thing. 
I never met another like him, and shall 
hardly do so now. I have ventured to recall 
memories now near half-a-century old, for I 
ask myself how many characters with or with- 
out a name in the world have made as vivid 
an impression. TCC 


In the early ’seventies (my recollections, 1 
think, begin in 1873) the old horse ’buses, 
with a inde by which passengers climbed to 
the top, were still running—often over streets 
paved with granite setts. On the top of the 
“bus two long wooden seats—back-to-back, so 
that the occupants looked across the streets— 
ran from the front to the back of the roof. 
Four-wheeled cabs still had straw on their 
floors—and very musty-smelling straw at 
that. As a boy of eight years onwards, I 
used to be taken by my father from our house 
near the Marble Arch to Child’s Bank at 
Temple Bar, when he wanted to draw a 
cheque. Temple Bar was still standing and 
its upper portion contained a room in which 
the bank stored books and documents. Child’s 
Bank was rebuilt when Temple Bar was re- 
moved and the new Law Courts built; bui 
at the time I am writing of, the old building 
was little changed from the ‘‘ Tellson’s Bank ”’ 
described in Dickens’s ‘ Tale of Two Cities.’ 
When my father had done his business, we 
used to Junch at the old Cock Chop-House, 
pulled down to make way for the new Law 
Courts. It was a long, narrow, low-ceilinged 
room, with a single row of wooden cubicles 
along one side. These held four people, sit- 
ting two on each seat, with a narrow table 
between them. 

In the ’seventies the Baker Street Bazaar 
was still a resort of children, where every sort 
of toy could be bought. The Bazaar was on 
the ground floor and over it was Madame 
Tussaud’s. Both have long been displaced : 
the former did not survive, but Tussaud’s was 
moved to its present home. There were also 
at the same date two other ‘‘ Bazaars ’’ for 
children’s toys. One, the ‘‘ Soho Bazaar ”’ in 
Oxford Street, and the other “ The Crystal 
Palace Bazaar” so called because it was 





———_. 


entirely lit through a glass roof) in the block 
of buildings at the north-east corner of Oxford 
Circus. 


H. W. F. 


Shortly before the motor-car arrived in 
London and made its adventurous tour from 
Brixton to Brighton, I noticed in our street 
a vision that no one of the present generation 
can realise. A traction-engine was slowly 
puffing along and a man walked in front, 
warning the populace of its dangers with a 
red flag in his hands. This seemed to me 
at the time the result of rather grand- 
motherly legislation. But such caution com. 
pares favourably with the license of cars 
which were allowed to kill and wound, in a 
busy city, without any check on their speed, 
and still, in spite of restrictions, take a heavy 
toll of human lives, if one has the impudence 
to be a pedestrian. QuaRE. 


TZGERALD’S ‘OMAR’ IN LATIN 

VERSE: H. W. GRBENE (elxxii. 
457).—I have the English edition of which 
SENEX speaks: a presentation copy, ‘‘ T.H.W. 
from H.W.G., 12th Nov. 1893.’ It is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Privately Printed,’’ and has the 
date 1893, but the number of copies printed 
is not stated. There is a curious point about 
it. On the back of the title-page there is the 
following note: 

It has been impossible to print the English 
version of Mr. Fitzgerald, as the copyright, 
held by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., has not yet 
expired. The Latin translation follows the 
readings and order of the edition of “ 


But the difficulty seems to have been sur- 
mounted, by printing opposite the Latin text 
Macmillan’s edition of 1893—or perhaps I 
should rather say by interleaving Macmil- 
lan’s edition of 1893 with Greene’s Latin 
translation, which is not paginated, 

I do not think that the composition and 
enjoyment of modern Latin verse is by any 
means dead in this country. I wonder if 
Senex knows the translation of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets into Latin Elegiacs by A. T. Barton, 
some time Vice-Master of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. I enjoy them greatly, and hardly 
less the description of the old Tory Don in 
the Preface (by the late Professor Harrower, 
I think): 

Quod ad res civiles pertinet, antiquitatis 
laudator partibus Optimatum summo studio 
favebat: immo cum plebis libidinem magis in 
dies gliscere videret, de imperii fortunis 
propemodum desperabat. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 
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LITE SYNONYMS FOR’ PRISONS 

(clxxii, 371, 412, 447).—In front of the 
Court of Justice and the Prison of Olomouc, 
Czechoslovakia, there are standing two colos- 
sal statues of lions. So the prison got the 
polite synonym of the “ Hotel at the Sign of 
Two Lions.”’ 

O. F. Basier. 


ee ALtUM (clxxii. 454; s.v. ‘A 
Third Thousand Notes on N.E.D.’)— 
Mr. Loane notes this word as not given, 
quotes ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ chapt. i., and 
calls it an ‘‘invention of Emily Bronte.’ 
She published the novel in 1847. Among the 
Letters of Keats is one addressed to George 
and Thomas Keats on Sunday, Dec. 21, 1817. 
It includes a fine passage on the Negative 
Capability a poet should possess, so that he is 
capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, 
doubts, without any irritable reaching after 
fact and reason. Coleridge, for instance, would 
let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught 
from the Penetralium of mystery, from being 
incapable of remaining content with half- 
knowledge. 

This would be metaphorically the inner 
chambers of mystery. If Keats knew and 
translated the Aeneid, as is said, he might 
have remembered Virgil’s use of it there. 
The metaphorical sense, however, is  post- 
Augustan. 

No Letters of Keats appeared in print, I 
believe, till 1848, a year after the publica- 
tion of ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ So we cannot 
suppose that Emily Bronté took the word 
from him. She was only indulging in that 
taste for words of learned origin which marks 
all the three sisters and leads at times to 
governessy English. 

W. iH. Jz 


TAXES IN 1834 (clxx. 175).—At the above 

reference I quoted the charges for taxes 
in the year 1834, which included the duties 
on windows, male servants, carriages, horses 
and armorial bearings. 

I have now found a copy of the Assessors’ 
Warrant for this village of Ickleton, in the 
Linton Division of Cambridgeshire, for the 
year 1839, 

A table is supplied showing the charges for 
houses having from eight to one hundred and 
eighty windows, the Siren duty being 16s. 
6d. and the highest duty £46 11s. 3d. Every 
house having more than 180 windows was to 
be charged 1s. 6d. for each window above 
that number, in addition to the charge of 
£46 11s. 3d. Houses with seven or fewer 





windows were exempt. Windows “ stopt 








up ”’ to escape duty had to be efficiently done 
in stone or brick or with the same material 
as the outside walls. ‘‘ Windows ’”’ included 
skylights, and those of cellars, wash-houses, 
laundry, bakehouse, brewhouse, etc., whether 
part of the dwelling-house or ‘‘ disjointed,”’ 
and windows which gave light to more rooms, 
landings or stories than one were charged as 
for so many windows as there were rooms, 
landings or stories lighted thereby. 

Certain types of farmhouses were exempt 
if let below certain rents, and hospitals, 
charity schools, institutions and licensed 
chapels did not pay. Windows of dairies and 
cheese-rooms were exempt if clearly labelled on 
the outside. 

The charge for male servants commences at 
£1 4s., for one, and rises to £42 1s. 6d. for 
eleven men. Certain types of servant are 
exempt, and different rates pertain to waiters 
in taverns and ‘servants let to hire”’ 
(grooms, postilions, etc.). 

A horse and carriage paid £4 10s. a year, 
a carriage drawn by two horses cost £6 a year. 
The possessor of nine carriages would be 
charged at the rate of £9 1s. 6d. per carriage, 
and consequently would pay £81 13s. 6d. Cer- 
tain exemptions existed, and there were lesser 
rates for carriages to hire with post-horses. 

A single riding-horse cost its owner £1 8s. 
9d. a year; a stable of twenty riding-horses 
cost £66 a year. Race-horses paid a fixed 
duty of £3 10s. a-piece. 

‘*“ Dogs ”’ cost 8s, a year, but setting-dogs, 
lurchers or terriers were assessed at 14s. a 
year, and greyhounds paid £1 a year. A 


pack of hounds paid £36 a year. Sheep and 
cattle dogs were exempted. 
Powdered hair cost £1 3s. 6d. a year. 


Officers and the Army, Navy and Volunteers 
were exempt from this tax, as were clergy- 
men and preachers of congregations of 
dissenters; but the clergy only escaped if 
their annual income was below £100. 

Armorial bearings charges were curiously 
graded. The man without a carriage and 
who paid no window-tax, got off with 12s. 
duty, but the man who paid on a coach or 
carriage was charged £2 8s., whilst the man 
who had no carriage but paid window-tax, 
was charged £1 4s, 

The warrant which I] quote was directed 
to Swann Ripsher and John Ripsher, inhabi- 
tants of the parish of Ickleton, and is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Assessors’ Warrant.’’ One of 
these two is no doubt identical with S. 
Ripsher, who’ signed the demand in 1834, 
which was served on the executor of the Hon. 
Percy Charles Wyndham (see the reference 
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above), who was uncle to my great-grand- 
father. Percy Wyndham had died in this 
house in 1833. P. D. Mounpy. 


(APSTICK (clxxii. 369 (s.v, ‘ Family 
Names from Old Documents ’).—During 
the war, when I was living at Boxmoor, 
Herts, my nearest neighbour was a Miss Cap- 
stick, the principal of the leading ladies’ 
school in the parish. 1 had never noticed 
the name before, but subsequently, in my re- 
searches amongst sixteenth-century MSS., I 
came across some dozen other references to the 
name, sometimes spelt ‘* Capstock.”’ 


C. A. BRapFoRD. 


[HE MILLION BANK (clxxii, 403, 464).—- 
This bank was established in July, 1695, 
and was so called because part of the sub- 
scription money might be paid in _ tickets 
issued under the ‘‘ Million Adventure,’’ a 
Government Loan raised by lottery under an 
Act of 1694. In November, 1695, the Million 
Bank amalgamated with the ‘Fund for 
Annuities,’ and its principal business was 
confined to investments in annuities. On 
23 June, 1696, the proprietors resolved to dis- 
continue the banking business, and the capi- 
tal stock was invested in the public funds for 
the benefit of members. In 1796 the Corpora- 
tion was dissolved by Act of Parliament. 


W. Marston AcREs. 


EFT-HANDED WAYS (clxxii, 459). — 
Until my paralytic stroke in 1933, 1 
have always been ambidextrous without any 
self-consciousness, even shaving myself, and 
sawing wood, with either hand indifferently : 
hence the present disuse of my left hand is 
a very conscious handicap. When I was a 
schoolmaster, I was warned by many intelli- 
gent people never to rebuke my left-handed 
pupils for that habit, for if I compelled them 
to become right-handed they would certainly 
begin to stammer. This agrees with the 

observations of SENEX. 

Epwarp J, G. Forse. 


A well-known American contributor to 
‘N. and Q.,’ Dr. Ina Write, recently pub- 
lished in New York the First Series of an 
exhaustive scientific work on the subject of 
“* Handedness.” A Second Series is prepar- 
ing, completing the harvest of years of work 
and wide research, 

There are several left-handed violinists and 
cricketers in the Stratford-on-Avon region, 
and they play just as well as the right- 


handed. Wm. Jaccarp. 





ONTINE (clxxii, 460).—The English word 

from the French tontine is defined in the 
‘Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words 
and Phrases’ as 


a subscription to a fund, the subscribers to 
which receive a fixed annuity until they are all 
dead, the survivors getting increased shares as 
the numbers of the society are diminished by 
death until the last survivor enjoys (during the 
rest of his—or her—life) the whole annuity; a 
fund raised on the above system; the annuity 
paid as interest on the fund; also attributively 
more or less on the principle of the tontine, 
The system was invented by a banker of Naples, 
Lorenzo Tonti, in the 17th century and named 
after him. 


I read long ago ‘ The Great Tontine,’ b 
Captain Henry Hawley Smart (1833-1893), 
published in 1881. Is this the querist’s 
“ mid-Victorian novel’’? The subscribers in 
the story each nominate persons on whose 
lives they thus gamble. The death of the last 
survivor is kept secret, and he is personated 
by a young man carefully disguised, who 
grows very restive when compelled to live a 
secluded life and to pose as an aged invalid. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


St. Peter’s Church at Wallsend was built 
by a tontine. An Act of Parliament passed 
8 Aug., 1807, authorised the erection of a 
new church at Wallsend, and sanctioned the 
raising of necessary funds by a tontine, which 
began on 13 Oct., 1807. 

The last of the tontine shares were pur- 
chased outright in 1875, or about sixty-eight 
years after its institution. A full account 
of St. Peter’s Church Tontine will be found 
in William Richardson’s ‘ History of the 
Parish of Wallsend ’ (1923). 


H. Askew. 


On July 20, 1930, I had an 
excellent luncheon at the very pleasant 
““Tontine Inn” at Peebles, and I have 
since found that there is another “ Ton- 
tine Inn’’ at Greenock. The word “ ton- 
tine’’ derives from Tonti, a Neapolitan 
banker, who introduced this method of insur- 
ance in France in the seventeenth century. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THE POSTMAN’S KNOCK (clxxii. 442; 

clxxii, 12, 52).—The postman’s knock has 
not ceased in the north of England, at any 
rate. The postman knocks at my door sev- 


eral times a day, with the knocker which 
has been there since my grandfather’s time, 
and it is common enough to hear him going 
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down the street knocking at the doors. The 
date at which the postman’s knock ceased has 
not occurred yet. 

M. H. Donps. 


EVENTEENTH-CENTURY RELATION- 

SHIP TERMS (clxxii. 444).—Isabel had 
married either thrice or twice. Either her 
husbands were (1) ——— Howe, son of Joseph 
Howe, (2) ——— Emperingham, (3) John 
Hall, or she was Joseph Howe’s step- 
daughter, and married only (1) ——— Emper- 
ingham, (2) John Hall. Cf. Jane Austen, 
‘Emma,’ where Frank Churchill, who is 
Mrs, Weston’s step-son, is always called her 
 son-in-law.”’ 


M. H. Dopps. 


RANGHAM AND ST, CUTHBERT 
(clxxii. 303, 338).—See ‘ The Home of 
St. Cuthbert’s Boyhood,’ by C. J. Bates, 
Archaeologia Aeliana, Second or New Series, 
xix., p. 155. 
M. H. Donps. 


HOMAS BEWICK, THE ENGRAVER 
(clxxii. 445).—Thomas Bewick gives a 
good deal of information about his parents, 
randparents and great-grandparents at the 
leaning of his ‘ Memoir.’ See also ‘ The 
Northumberland County History,’ vol. xii., 
for many references to the family. 


M. H. Dopps. 


I am unable to tell X. Y. Z. 
where to find a pedigree of the Bewick 
family, but some years ago I endeav- 
oured to compile one for my own use. It is 
of a very sketchy character, but may supply 
X. Y. Z. with some information. 

The first Bewicks I found recorded were: 

I. William Bewick, a farmer and owner 
of Landsale colliery at Mickley Bank in 
1708. 

II. John Bewick, at Mickley Grange. He 
had issue: 

(a) William B., who owned the colliery 
in 1825; 

(b) Thomas B., the engraver ; 

(c) John B., born 1760; died 1795. 

William Bewick (a) was followed by a son, 
Ralph Bewick, who was succeeded by a son 
John Bewick, who had a family of three 
sons: Ralph J. Bewick, the owner of Mickley 
Grange in 1826; John Bewick, who died at 
Mickley in July, 1830; and William Bewick, 
of whom no particulars have been noted. 

Thomas Bewick (b) born at Cherryburn in 
1753, died in West Street, Gateshead; he 











married Isabella Elliott, and left a family of 
one son and three daughters : 

(1) Jane B., born 1787, died 1881; 
(2) Robert Elliott B., born 1788, died un- 
married, 1849; (3) Isabella B., born 1790, 
— 1883 ; (4) Elizabeth B., born 1793, died 

It will be seen that the family of Thomas 
Bewick, the engraver, ended with the last 
surviving daughter in 1883. 

There are descendants of his brother 
William still living at Cherryburn, one of 
whom was married as recently as July, 1931. 


H. ASKEw. 


(ATOR (clxxii. 369; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents,’ 428).—In reply to 
your correspondent, Mr. H. Askew. On the 
borders of Dartmoor, near Ashburton, there 
is a house and an estate known as Cator 
Court, which was offered at auction in 1894. 
The family of Cator appears frequently in 
the early registers of Widecombe-in-the- 
Moor, in which parish Cator Court is situ- 
ated. 

The total area of the estate which was not 
sold at the auction was 511 acres and at the 
time was valued at £8,250. I have before 
me the particulars of the sale, which can be 
seen in the Exeter City Library by anyone 


interested, H. Tapiey-Soper, 
City Librarian. 
Exeter. 
UTHORS AND RECORD PRICES 
(clxxii. 443).—In 1896 Kipling was 


offered by the New York daily paper, the 
World, 1,000 dollars for an article of 1,000 
words on the political situation between Eng- 
land and America. This was stated at the 
time to be the highest remuneration ever 
offered to a purely literary man, though Kip- 
ling began as a journalist. He refused on 
patriotic grounds and it is possible that the 
World anticipated this, as it secured an 
autograph letter from the famous author and 
was able to produce two columns of surprise 
and admiration, 
Vv. R. 


PITAPHIANA (clxxii. 457). — To the 
4 titles cited may be added the following: 
Booth, Editor (John): ‘ Metrical epitaphs, 


ancient and modern, ..’ London: Bickers; 
1868 ; cr. 8vo. 
Loaring (Henry James): ‘ Epitaphs: 


quaint, curious and elegant.’ 
[1872]; cr. 8vo. 

Ravenshaw (Thomas F.): ‘ Antiente epi- 
taphes from a.D, 1250 to 1880, collected and 


London: Tegg 
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sett forth in chronologicall order.’ London: 
Masters ; 1878; 8vo. 


Stone (Mrs.): ‘ God’s Acre, or, historical 


notices relating to churchyards.’ London: 
Parker, 1858; 8vo. 
McGregor, Editor (R. G.): ‘ Epitaphs 


from the Greek Anthology.’ London: Nissen ; 
1857 ; 8vo. 

‘ Epitaphs, original and selected. 
appropriate texts of Scripture.’ 
Parker; 1840; 120. 

‘Epitaphs: An _ original 
London: Maiben; 1870; 8vo. 

‘ Epitaphs: and epigrams; curious, quaint, 
and amusing.’ London: Palmer; 1869; 
12mo, 

—_—— collected from Holy Writ, and 
on Sacred Subjects.” London: Atchley; 
1868 ; 12mo, 

‘ Epitaphs, or churchyard gleanings, col- 


With 
London: 


collection.’ 


lected by ‘‘ Old Mortality, jun.’’’ London: 
Bemrose; 1874; 12mo, 

Andrews, Editor (William): ‘ Curious 
epitaphs.’ With notes. Hull: Andrews and 


Co. ; 1899; 8vo. 
Suffling (Ernest R.): ‘ Epitaphia: being 

a collection of 1,300 British epitaphs, anno- 

tated ...’ London: Gill; 1909; 8vo. 
Unger (F. W.): ‘ Epitaphs: Unique col 


lection of st-mortem comment...’ 


London: Gray and Bird, 1906. 16mo. 
Leonard, Editor (R. M.): ‘ Elegies and 
epitaphs.” London: Oxford University 


Press ; 1915; cr. 8vo. 

Henslow (T. G. W.): ‘Humorous epi- 
taphs.’ London: Bridge and Co.; 1920; 
cr, 8vo. 

Beable, Editor (Wm. Hy.): ‘ Epitaphs: 
raveyard humour and eulogy.’ London: 
Giestin : 1925 ; cr. 8vo.; reprinted 1930. 

Macmillan (A. S.): ‘Somerset epitaphs.’ 
Second Series. London: Folk Press, Ltd. ; 
1926; cr. 8vo. 

Sackville (Lady Margaret): ‘ Epitaphs.’ 
Leeds: Swan Press; 1926; cr. 8vo. 

‘ Epitaphs.—Augustan Books of English 
poetry.’ London: Benn; 1927; 8vo. 

‘Green (Kensal)’’—pseud.: ‘ Premature 
epitaphs, mostly written in malice.’ London: 
Palmer; 1927; cr. 8vo, Wau Jaccanp. 


ROTHERAM : HARLE (clxxii. 318, 448).— 
On a gravestone (flat), much weathered, 
in St. Andrew’s churchyard, Newcastle-on- 


Tyne, is the following inscription : 

The Burial Place of Mrs. Jane Harle, relict 
of the late Mr Robert Harle of Corridge, in the 
County of Northumberland, daughter of the 
late Rev. Latten Eden, Vicar of Hartburn, in 





the same County, and Niece to the late Sip 
Robert Eden, Bart, of West Auckland, in the 
County of Durham, who died Sept. 20, 1798, 
aged 88. 

Jane Harle, of Princes St. [Newcastle-on. 
Tyne] widow of Robert Harle, Yeoman, died 
22nd, buried 24th September, 1798, aged 88—Old 
age—St. Andrew’s, Newcastle, Burial Register, 


Died on Saturday last [22 Sept. 1798] at an 
advanced age, at her house in Princes Street 
[Newcastle] Mrs. Harle, formerly of Corridge, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr. Laton Eden, 
Vicar of Hartburn in the County of 
Northumberland, and niece of the late Sir 
Robert Eden, of West Auckland, in the County 
of Durham.—Newcastle Journal 29 Sept. 1798, 


[N.B.—On the gravestone the place-name 


Corridge is erroneously given as ‘‘ Cor. 
bridge,” as it is also in the newspaper 
record J. J. W.F 


INSWORTH’S 
(clxxii, 459).— 

Brodequin is a buskin, sock, or half-boot. 
Brachet derives the word from the Spanish 
borcegin, Italian borzacchino, Flemish brose- 
quin, Portuguese mosequin, 

Passement is the ordinary French for lace, 
Weekley derives it from the “‘ passing to and 
fro of the threads,’’ but I prefer Brachet’s 
suggestion (8.v, passer) that it refers to the 
‘“openwork ’’ of the fabric. In either case | 
suppose it comes ultimately from a fictitious 
Latin form passare, from passum, supine of 
pandere, to open, from which also, presum- 
ably, (and not from passus, a step), comes 
the mountain-pass. 

Bawdellin is either a varation of, or a mis. 
take for, Bawdekin, a rich fabric The word 
is the same as ‘‘ Baldaquin’’ and “ bal- 
dacchino,’’ and comes from Medieval Latin 
Baldakinus from Baldacco, Italian for 
Baghdad, its place of origin, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ARLY DISINFECTANTS (clxxii. 388, 
448).—In 1844 there was an outbreak of 
cholera at Oxford, when sixty-nine of the 
120 odd cases were fatal. Some few years 
before, on top of the normal age preva- 
lence of typhoid fever, came smallpox, of 
which Stephen Quelch (b. 1830) wrote in his 
‘ Recollections ’ (1900), p. 7: 

One person in every three you met was 
frightfully marked. It spared neither age nor 
sex, and it was difficult to get men to carry 
the dead to their last earthly home. Many were 
buried at night. I remember my father sett 
fire to a barrel of pitch, as a funeral pas 
by, as it was supposed to prevent infection. 


Freperic CONNETT WHITE. 


‘WINDSOR CASTLE’ 
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The Library. 


American Writers—Papers contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 1824-5. By John 
Neal. Edited by Fred Lewis Pattee. 
(Cambridge University Press for Duke 
University Press, North Carolina, 13s, 6d. 
net), 

quis is an odd, and in its way interesting, 

revival. Students of American litera- 

ture need not blush at their ignorance of 
Neal. His novels and his journalism find 
no place in the Histories of American Litera- 
ture at our elbow. He is deservedly dead. 
Yet, as his editor remarks, his stuff was 
“not only the first American product strong 
enough to break into the British reviews,’ 
but also ‘‘ the first attempt anywhere at a 
history of American literature.’’ His 
“ egotism,” ‘‘ misinformation ’’ and “‘ preju- 
dice ’’—these are terms applied to Neal in 
the Preface—take a slipshod form which flows 
on with the freedom and lack of distinction 
we associate with the London Water Com- 
anies. What is amazing is that he should 
ave made a conquest of the clever Maga 
with such offhand, badly-written stuff, and 
then got into other periodicals of acknow- 
ledged merit. His courage and confidence 
carried him far, and he had no hesitation 
in speaking of the ‘‘ power,’”’ ‘‘ eloquence,”’ 
“deep tenderness’? and ‘“‘ poetry”’ in his 
own writings. One has to realise that, apart 
from a few writers like Washington Irving 
and Fenimore Cooper, American literature 
at the time had the charm of novelty in Eng- 
land. Culture was not expected across the 
Atlantic, and some thirty years later Lowell 
could write in his famous article on ‘ Condes- 
cension in Foreigners,’ ‘‘ Before our war we 
were to Europe but a huge mob of adven- 
turers and shopkeepers.’’ The ‘natural 
writing’ of Neal is full of careless errors, 
but he is independent in his views, and when 
he comes across a self-educated type like him- 
self, such as Franklin, he appreciates him 
well, though he can vapour on about the dis- 
covery of electricity for thirty lines without 
a full stop. Extracts from ‘ Randolph,’ his 
novel of 1823, are given in the Appendix, 
since it is largely occupied with literary cri- 
ticism. Here again Neal puffs himself, but 
he has some broad-minded remarks on poetry 
superior to anything he published in Black- 
wood. 

The Editor in the Introduction deals well 
with the restless, impetuous life which fol- 
lowed clerkships for twelve years in small 
stores, Neal was lucky enough to find a sym- 








pathetic friend. When in Baltimore he 
published in a novel inexcusable comment on 
a local statesman, who died just before the 
book came out, and refused as Quaker-bred a 
duel the son challenged him to. His position 
was certainly awkward, but he proceeded to 
write another novel of two volumes in thirty- 
nine days, in which, according to his own 
account, he turned the whole affair to ridi- 
cule. Mr. Pattee does not believe this, nor 
can we. Neal was lucky to be able to clear 
out of Baltimore and set off for England. 
The affair, according to his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
had nothing to do with this, but then he was 
writing in old age, and colouring details with 
that favourable view of himself which is one 
of his marked characteristics. Going back in 
thought to the looser writing of the time, we 
can see him as a pioneer interesting readers. 


| But we doubt if he had much real influence, 


since he stresses the faults rather than the 
merits of the men best known at the time, 
Irving and Cooper. He shows some critical 
intelligence, but we detect a touch of malice, 
too. e may not have meant it, but he could 
not control his too fluent pen, 


The Zeal of Thy House. 
(Gollancz, 5s. ; 
Canterbury, 1s.), 


THE Canterbury play in the summer has 

now reached its third year. Mr, Eliot’s 
‘Murder in the Cathedral,’ which started 
the idea, has established itself on the stage. 
Mr. Charles Williams followed with ‘ Cran- 
mer of Canterbury,’ and now ‘ The Zeal of 
Thy House,’ by Dorothy Sayers, has been 
attracting audiences, 

“Trop de blague!’’ Such is the first re- 
flection which rose to the lips on leaving the 
play and the dim religious light of the 
Chapter House at Canterbury. Yet ‘ The 
Zeal of Thy House ’ is good—the story of the 
rebuilding of the cathedral by William of 
Sens, and the tragic disablement of the archi- 
tect by a fall. The action is watched by 
the three Archangels, a Recording Angel and 
a small Cherub. These impersonations were 
admirably done. The archangels, tall and 
robust young men, were golden from head to 
foot, and their glittering wings rose above 
them like minarets. They were dignified and 
reposeful. But their speeches do not suit 
them. Wither they are portentously solemn, 
verging on platitude, or the treacherous 
““blague ’’ creeps in. 

The hero, William of Sens, was fortunate in 
his interpreter, whose acting was free and full 
of vigour. William is represented as a man 


By Dorothy Sayers. 
acting edition, Goulden, 
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of the world, in contrast to the brotherhood 
of monks. He is gay and dissipated ; devoted 
to his work, but with other interests. It is 
his flirtation with the Lady Ursula which 
distracts the attention of his workmen and 
causes the terrible accident. Finding him- 
self a cripple for life, William begins to 
think upon his ways, dismisses Ursula to a 
convent, and sends for the Prior to hear his 
confession. 

The Prior is throughout a gentle and 
saintly figure, rather wanting in assurance. 
Indeed, he appears (especially from the 
emphasis given by the actor of the part) to 
absolve his penitent from the crimes which 
he repents of, while allowing the others to 
stand over—a proceeding more convenient 
than orthodox, which will assuredly bring the 
authorities of Rome about his ears like a 
swarm of bees. However, at this point the 
author basely deserts her Prior, and we hear 
no more of him, 

William is finally convinced of his dan- 
gerous see condition by the archangels, 
who gather round his sickbed, and in a ges- 
ture of renunciation, he departs for France, 
leaving his cathedral to be completed by 
William the Englishman, in accordance with 
history. 

Lady Ursula, a young and rich widow, pro- 
vides a little tragedy of her own. Having 
little to do, she sets herself to captivate the 
fashionable architect, and entirely succeeds, 
only to find that he has captivated her in 
turn. One should rather say ‘‘ captured,” 
for she is submissive, even to the crucial test 
of leaving him, at his desire. 

The idea of a visible supernatural world 
watching the action of the play is very im- 
pressive, and suits the locality well. Also it 
says much for the versatility of Miss Sayers 
that not by one line or phrase can we recog- 
nise the creator of that famous detective, Lord 
Peter Wimsey. Yet we cannot but think that 
she found this work uncongenial. Her pulpit 
style is prosy, and when she does allow her- 
self to sparkle, it is the wrong kind of wit, 
approaching the flippant. 

Perhaps we were too critical, A lovely 
vision remains in our memory, of the great 
vaulted Chapter House and those four stately 
golden angels. 


BookKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


A Catatocur of Old Books, Part III., 
R—End, sent to us by Messrs, PIcKERING 


AND CHatTo, should be of decided interest 
collectors. It is well varied and includ 
several books of the eighteenth century, now 
growing to be a favourite period, while the 

of the nineteenth are acquiring the merit 
of antiquarian pieces. Rousseau’s ‘ Confess 
sions’ with the ‘ Reveries of a Solitary” 
Walker,’ 1796, 2 vols., cost 12s., and Doctor 
Syntax’s Tours with a Life of Combe by 
J. C. Hotten, and Rowlandson’s plates in 
colour, 1882, 7s, 6d. ‘ Ovid’s Metamorphosig | 
Englished,’ by Sandys, 6th Edition, is offere 

at the same price, and Ovid’s Epistles in7) 
English Prose with Latin text and English 
notes, Davidson, 1746, for 10s. Virgil’ 
Pastorals and Georgics by a Scottish hand of © 
1742, 12s., is new to us. Scott items include” 
a good copy of ‘Guy Mannering,’ 4th Edie 
tion, 3 vols., in original boards, 1817, £1 1s. 37 
‘Marmion,’ 1st edition, 1808, 9s.; a fifth 
edition of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ 1821, 3 vols,” 
18s., and The Waverley Dramas, 1872, eight 
plays by various hands, 7s. 6d. ‘ The 
Canons of Criticism,’ 3rd edition, 1750, ig) 
a curiously interesting commentary on 
Shakespeare and other matters, 5s., while thé 
‘Diary of the Rev. John Ward,’ 1648-79, ig” 
known to all special students of Shakes) 
peariana. Three copies of ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ are included. £1 1s. will buy the 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick, 7 vols. in 6, first): 
editions, and 10s, Swinburne’s enthusiasti¢” | 
discourse on Dickens. Trollope’s books have) | 
been going up. Here ‘ The Claverings,’ £1 
15s., and ‘ Orley Farm,’ £1 18s., are expe 
sive, but both are first editions, and 
latter is illustrated by Millais, Trollo 
was worried about his illustrators, and ce 
tainly the man employed for ‘The Vicar of 
Bullhampton,’ 9s., was not a good hand. 
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CORRIGENDUM. 


, 


sea’ for “ (clxxii. 177)” read claaii. 427. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre — 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. a 

Mr. A. Exa.—P. D. desires to express cordial — 
thanks for information so kindly supplied. 
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